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A Challenge to Pi Lambda Theta 


BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN, National President 


FTER a summer of varied activities for all 
Av us, and at the beginning of another 
year of service through Pi Lambda Theta, I want 
to send out a warm greeting to all of you in the 
name of our association. Some of us have been 
greatly stimulated by the excellent Council meet- 
ing in June at Interlochen, and all of us view 
with a sense of great pride the achievements 
that have been made by our past president, Miss 
Bess Goodykoontz, and all those splendid presi- 
dents who preceded her. To be true to these, 
our former leaders, we must think and move 
with the times. 

What does it mean for us to think and move 
with the times? All about us education is being 
held up to ridicule as the main factor in the 
social and economic distress of our nation and 
of the world, in the great extremes of poverty 
and wealth, in the prejudices and hatreds among 
men, and in the lack of emphasis upon the moral 
and spiritual qualities of life. We hear, on the 
other hand, that education has proved and is still 
proving its value, that it is a sure cure to all 
our ills, that through education we can build a 
new social order where more justice and happi- 
ness will be available for all men, women and 





children of whatever race, nationality or creed. 

We, as members of Pi Lambda Theta, pledge 
ourselves to the cause of education. We believe 
that education should be made available to all 
people alike, that we should hand on to others 
the torches of truth and knowledge which have 
lighted our candles, and that the right kind of 
education has within it the power of enriching 
life. With the opportunities for education more 
available, we must help to guarantee to all the 
liberty of further pursuit in their fields. Pi 
Lambda Theta, made up of women devoted to 
education, must see to it that all—and particu- 
larly women—must be free to make their con- 
tribution in the office, the classroom, the factory, 
the home, without the domination and repres- 
sion forced upon them in some of the foreign 
countries today. 

Here, then, is our challenge. We must strive 
for more and better education, so that all may 
give willingly and enthusiastically of their best 
selves for the uplift of their community. Let us 
enter into our year’s program with joy and 
gtatefulness for the distinct privileges that Pi 
Lambda Theta affords. May the year be a good 
one in your chapter's history. 














President’s Report to the Biennial 
Council 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 


ZR government of Pi Lambda Theta is 
vested by the Constitution in the National 
Executive Committee and the National Officers. 
For example, the Executive Committee is to ap- 
prove or disapprove applications for chapters, to 
gtant charters, to elect honorary members, to pre- 
pare the budget. It is specifically empowered to 
transact the necessary business between meetings 
of the National Council; it carries out mandates 
of the National Council. Accordingly, since last 
Council the Executive Committee has been very 
busy: to extend and improve our publication list 
we have established the Publication Fund with 
the income from half the life-membership ac- 
count; we have further expanded the Journal 
and have attempted to establish certain features 
for each issue; we have published a new edition 
of the Handbook; we have published and dis- 
tributed widely our fellowship report, The Map 
of Needed Research in Women’s Professional 
Problems in Education. In order to establish the 
loan fund, a committee worked for nearly a 
year outlining safe and efficient business 
methods, and eventually the Loan Fund Board 
was created and loans were made. To secure busi- 
nesslike financial administration a Finance Com- 
mittee was appointed to advise with the Trea- 
surer on budget and investment problems. 

To keep in closer touch with alumnae mem- 
bers a committee was appointed to get informa- 
tion to our members on how to become life 
members. To help chapters secure candidates 
eligible for membership, a Committee on Eligi- 
bility Problems was appointed to advise with 
chapters, to start a book of eligibility interpreta- 
tions, and to recommend to this Council needed 
changes in eligibility requirements. In compli- 
ance with the Bylaws official visits have been 
made to all chapters during the Biennium. Possi- 
bly most demanding of time and work on the 
part of the Executive Committee, the national 
Study program has been inaugurated this year to 


carry out what we interpreted as the wishes of 
the last Council. 

In other words, the Executive Committee 
manages the affairs of the association until the 
National Council convenes. The Executive Com. 
mittee reports progress and recommends poli. 
cies, but the National Council comes together 
each two years to review them and with the 
National officers to plot the course for the next 
two-year period. Suppose for a few minutes you 
step up closer and examine critically some of the 
features of this machine which you are to drive 
during these next few days. Let me summarize 
some of the features. 

1. In the first place, you find that the associa- 
tion is growing slowly but regularly. This bien- 
nium we added 1980 new members as compared 
with 1443, 1462, and 1468 for the three pre- 
vious bienniums. Reports from the several 
chapters indicate their pride in the high quality 
of these new members. Furthermore, at this 
Council three new chapters make their first ap- 
pearance—Alpha Kappa Chapter of Pennsyl- 
vania State College, Northern Indiana Alumnae 
Chapter of South Bend, and Pasadena Alumnae 
Chapter. Both preliminary reports and later con- 
tacts have made us proud of these additions to 
our chapter roll. That the number of new men- 
bers does not increase proportionately with the 
number of new chapters is something for us to 
consider. Are our eligibility requirements not in 
line with present-day training curricula? 

2. Though the organization is probably the 
best known of the professional organizations 
for women in education it is touching a vefy 
small number of women preparing to do edu- 
cational work. At present 103 colleges and uni- 
versities have degree-granting schools, colleges, 
or departments of education; 158 teachers col- 
leges are prepared to give four-year curricula 
Together they are graduating about 18,000 
women this year who have specialized in edu- 
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cation. Pi Lambda Theta initiated 332 seniors 
this year, or less than 2 per cent of the women 
in this huge graduating class. 

3, Annual reports show improvement in the 
conduct of business of individual chapters in 
the following points: 

(a) the establishment of regular audits 

(b) the arrangement for files and in some 

cases for permanent offices 

(c) effective committee organization 

(d) commendation from college officials 

upon the conduct of chapter business 
I may say that official visitors have been heart- 
ened by the excellent reports made of our college 
and alumnae chapters by college and public 
school officials. 

4, Although alumnae chapters are increasing 
more rapidly than are college chapters, their 
membership does not increase proportionately. 
Of 14 alumnae chapters which sent in their 
annual reports by June 15, two added no new 
members during the year, nine added five or 
fewer, three added 7, 13, and 21 respectively. 
This tendency toward a static membership, even 
in large cities where many members of Pi Lamb- 
da Theta reside, presents a puzzle. What is the 
trouble here? 

5. Our chapters, both college and alumnae, 
ate generously promoting scholarship in their 
communities through loans, scholarships, fellow- 
ships, and awards. Inspection of the annual 
reports shows a very high number of chapters 
so engaged. Probably a special study of this 
should be made and reported in the Journal 
together with the current report of the National 
Loan Fund and the Ella Victoria Dobbs Fellow- 
ship. Together these mean a considerable con- 
tribution each year to promote high standards of 
scholarship in the profession. There has been 
some discussion of whether gifts from chapters 
and interested individuals should form the 
aucleus of yet another national fellowship. 

6. Pi Lambda Theta is participating in the 
national and international movements. Our 
association is a co-operating member of the 
American Association for the Advancement of 
Science, an associate member of the World Fed- 
eration of Education Associations, and a mem- 
ber of the Pan-Pacific Women’s Association, to 


the meetings of which we send accredited dele- 
gates. We have been invited also this past year 
to participate in the Constitution Sesquicenten- 
nial celebration, the organization known as the 
National Archives for Women, and _ the 
Women’s Professional Panhellenic Association 
Conference. In general it seems desirable to 
associate with organizations having common 
aims with ours. 

7. Pi Lambda Theta is a working organiza- 
tion. I refer particularly to our study program. 
During this past year I have visited 23 chapters, 
have carried on correspondence with practically: 
all of the chapters, and have reviewed carefully 
the annual report comments concerning the pro- 
grams. The enthusiasm of these reports has been 
hard to believe. Your Program Committee and 
Executive Committee were fairly hopeful that 
the National Study Program, organized during 
the heat of last summer to carry out the purposes 
of the last National Council, might prove useful. 
They worked hard to prepare material to meet 
the interests and needs of various types of 
chapters scattered from coast to coast and from 
north to south, and in so doing they became 
more and more convinced of the vitality of the 
problem on which we have engaged. But, as 
you can imagine, they waited with bated breath 
to see whether the material was going to strike 
fire. It has appeared to do so far beyond their 
hopes and expectations. 

This seems to mean, first, that there is a 
very real interest in the course which we have 
undertaken to pursue for this five-year period ; 
second, that the active members in our chapters 
really want to work on something worth while; 
third, that we have an abundance of talent in 
program planning and execution; and fourth, 
that allowing for individual variations of 
interest and need among the chapters, for the 
most part we like a unified program. Conse- 
quently, taking all of these things as straws in 
the wind the Executive Committee has appointed 
a program committee to meet here during this 
Biennial Council to work out at least tentative 
plans for the study program for next year. 

Now having looked at the functioning organi- 
zation, may I as a retiring officer leave with you 
just one problem. It seems a simple one. While 
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this Council is deliberating and formulating 
guiding policies, this one problem I am about to 
propose needs to be considered in relation to the 
others. This is it: Is Pi Lambda Theta an honor 
organization, or is it a service organization? 
“Simple,” you say; “some of both.” But is it? 
Was it meant to be? And do we mean it to be? 
It makes considerable difference in the way we 
shall proceed from here on. 

There is at present a National Committee on 
College Societies made up of representatives 
from the National Association of Deans of 
Men, the National Association of Deans of 
Women, and the Association of College Honor 
Societies. This Committee has a five-fold pur- 
pose, to answer requests for information on 
particular societies, to promote amalgamations, 
to limit duplication, to establish standards, and 
to accredit on the basis of information secured. 
It has already announced tentative definitions of 
six types of college societies. In its opinion an 
honor society is one which receives into mem- 
bership all who attain its standards of high 
scholarship or merit upon approaching the com- 
pletion of at least three years’ residence study, 
such membership being conferred on no basis 
of selection other than character and scholastic 
or professional record, and being consummated 
without formal pledge or secret order training. 
Professional organizations on the other hand, 
are established in schools or colleges devoted to 
vocational training and draw their membership 
from students enrolled in and pursuing courses 
in such schools or from persons engaged in such 
vocations. 

Now which is Pi Lambda Theta? Are we an 
honor society? Or are we a professional society 
with professional service as the major aim? It 
seems to me we need to have fairly well in mind 
just what functions our association serves on a 
campus. To my mind we have two rather dis- 
tinct roads to choose from, two ways of deciding 
our problems. Since certain sessions of this 
Council will be devoted to the formulation of 
statements of policy this seems to be an appro- 


priate time to consider carefully what direction 
we wish the association to take. We are now 
where we can choose, but the roads lead off in 
very different directions. 

For example, if Pi Lambda Theta is an honor 
organization, we will consider that election and 
initiation are really the end of a student's 
interest in the organization. We will not be con. 
cerned about programs, about keeping in touch 
with graduates, with establishing alumnz 
chapters, with entering institutions where col- 
leges or departments of education very much 
need the stimulation of professional groups with 
high standards. On the other hand, if Pi Lambda 
Theta is a professional organization with service 
aims it will search out institutions which need 
the professional stimulus Pi Lambda Theta can 
give: it will continually revise its eligibility re. 
quirements to take in students who offer promise 
in the profession and who can be assisted 
through membership in an organization. It will 
be much concerned about supplying profession 
stimulation to its alumnae in many ways, includ- 
ing its professional journal and the organization 
of alumnae chapters. Which do you think Pi 
Lambda Theta is? Which do you think it should 
be? 

Furthermore, if Pi Lambda Theta is an honor 
organization we will not be much concerned 
about what individual chapters stand for; that 
will be thoroughly decided by the quality of 
scholarship of the members. Programs may be 
interesting; persons will come if they choose; 
social affairs will be included. Alumnae chapters 
will organize only to perpetuate friendships of 
college days. On the other hand, if Pi Lambdi 
Theta is a professional organization with service 
aims much consideration will be given to whit 
individual chapters can mean to their respective 
campuses, what standards they help to establish 
for the profession, what professional training 
they give to members other than that secured 
through classroom work. Which do you think 
Pi Lambda Theta is? Which do you think it 
should be? 
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The Social Side of Council 


DOROTHY GREENLEAF 


NE of the most delightful aspects of any Pi 
O Lambda Theta Council is the social gather- 
ings which intersperse the more serious business 
sessions planned for the few days we are privi- 
leged to gather together every biennium. 

The Tenth Biennial Council was no exception 
with respect to its opportunities for social inter- 
course and the pleasure to be had from participa- 
tion. Great credit is due the hostesses, Xi and 
Detroit Alumnae Chapters, for the variety of 
entertainment which they provided for the en- 
joyment of their guests through their lavish 
expenditure of time and energy. 

Perhaps its delightful location was partly 
responsible for the restful and pleasant recrea- 
tional aspects. The National Music Camp at 
Interlochen, Michigan, was turned over to us 
for the few days of the Council. Some of us 
were housed in the hotel, while the rest found 
quarters in the cottages and dormitories scattered 
among the piney woods within a short walk of 
the hotel. In spite of the great lapse of time 
since many of us have engaged in the almost 
forgotten dormitory activities of college years, 
the freedom and cozy hospitality of the cottages 
soon unleashed any inhibitions under which we 
had been laboring. 

Singing pine trees, a blue lake for swimming 
and boating, soft, spongy trails through the 
woods lined with heart-shaped flowers and 
beady-eyed birds, and a full moon every night 
completed the picture. 

Immediately following the first business ses- 
sion on Wednesday afternoon, all delegates and 
friends gathered in the lobby of the hotel at 
Interlochen for their long awaited first glimpse 
of old friends gathered from chapters from New 
England to California, and for the opportunity 
to meet the newcomers to Council. The mem- 
bers of the National Executive Committee, 
headed by our gracious president, Miss Bess 
Goodykoontz formed in the receiving line, and 
it was with pleasure that we found there again 
two of the founders of Pi Lambda Theta giving 


their loyal support and encouragement to another 
Biennial—Ella Victoria Dobbs and Katherine 
Foulke. The ease with which one becomes 
familiar with individual members, with their 
geographic locale, and shares experiences and 
problems with them bespeaks the bonds of good 
fellowship and communion of interests for 
which Pi Lambda Theta stands. 

The traditional experience dinner in the main 
dining room following the reception is always 
fun. This occasion provides one legitimate op- 
portunity for each chapter representative to sing 
the praises of her chapter's accomplishments as 
loudly and with as much unabashed fervor as 
she desires. It is always with secret satisfaction 
or genuine envy that we listen to others telling 
of their progress and compare our own problems 
and their solution with comparable situations in 
other parts of the country among other groups 
of people. Miss Katherine Foulke, whose charm 
and wit made her such an entertaining toast- 
mistress, lent to this, our first meal together, a 
spirit of gayety and comraderie that was felt 
throughout all social gatherings at Council. In- 
cidentally, she replenished many a depleted stock 
of good stories and jokes for future reference 
and amusement. 

All during the four days of our “encamp- 
ment,” it was difficult to detain any of our 
Michigan hostesses for even a moment’s con- 
versation. They were always just taking off for a 
huddled conference in a corner, dashing to meet 
a train or newly arrived friends and returning 
with arms piled high with cartons, boxes, and 
business-like looking accoutrements. Occasional- 
ly one caught them drawing pictures, cutting up 
paper or scurrying around the dining room be- 
fore meals. As we viewed the results of all this 
secret preoccupation, we always found the tables 
artistically decorated, our table companions 
chosen by lot or circumstance so that we might 
become better acquainted early with the person- 
nel of Council and each detail of our comfort 
and entertainment taken care of through their 
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thoughtful, original, and careful planning. 

On Thursday afternoon a sight-seeing tour 
by automobile up the Old Mission Peninsula 
was organized and made possible through the 
courtesy of the Traverse City Chamber of Com- 
merce. We found a caravan of thirty automobiles 
and drivers waiting to take us through the city, 
fifteen miles distant, and then around a hook 
of land on Lake Michigan’s east shore whose 
claim to our attention was not only its scenic 
beauty, but its fame as the heart of the famous 
Cherry Land of the Traverse Bay section, where 
fruit was then beginning to ripen. 

Hardly had we been returned to the camp 
just as the sun was setting when Mrs. Kathryn 
Williams and hostesses of Xi Chapter met us at 
the gate and directed the transfer of the hundred 
or more guests of council to cars or boats already 
waiting at the docks for the trip across the lake. 
On a tiny peninsula directly opposite camp a 
hearty and appetizing outdoor meal was served. 
One good ship made several round trips to ac- 
commodate those who wanted to navigate in 
preference to driving by the more circuitous 
route to the picnic grounds. The fact that the 
captain miscalculated the latitude and longitude 
of his destination with one load and failed to 
“raise” port by several feet each succeeding time, 
thus necessitating a leap for the shore or else, 
only added to the general hilarity of the occasion. 
Several trucks already lined up for action were 
unburdened of cauldrons of steaming sauerkraut 
and potato salad, huge pans of wieners and 
baskets of buns. There was delicious chocolate 
cake and gallons of coffee to top off the meal. 
Little knots of friends, carefully balancing huge 
portions of food, gathered on the side hill to 
watch the more or less precarious embarking 
or disembarking of guests from the friendly 
scow that brought us over. 

After supper we were concert guests of the 
National Music Camp in the famous Interlochen 
Bowl from which originates so many national 
music broadcasts during the summer months. 
Dr. Joseph Maddy, under whose direction the 
camp functions as a music clinic, conducted a 
tour of the Bowl and adjoining laboratories, and 
later presented a transcribed concert directed by 
Walter Damrosch the previous summer in addi- 


tion to several music numbers by members of 
their own staff. Dr. Maddy’s genial and gener. 
ous hospitality during the council not only made 
him personal friends but interested devotees of 
his worthy project at Interlochen. 

As we climbed the moonlit path from the 
Bowl back to the hotel after the concert, our 
hostesses again presented us with one of their 
inimitable surprises—this time individual cherry 
pies as souvenirs of the country whose bounty 
we were enjoying. 

As we approached the last evening together, 
it seemed only right that we should make a 
record of the Tenth Biennial Council in the 
form of a photograph. Hot as it was, we posed 
here and there in the Interlochen Bowl, with 
and without background, in the sun and out, 
while a photographer from Traverse City caught 
the combined pulchritude of the entire Council 
membership, the delegates and officers, new and 
retiring. It was somewhat of a relief after the 
strain of thus having to “look pretty” to retire 
to our rooms and make the attempt from another 
standpoint in preparation for the formal banquet 
at seven that evening. 

The ingenuity employed in transforming the 
dining room from the stiff and practical hall 
to the artistic and beautifully decorated room 
is credited entirely to the Detroit Alumnz Chap- 
ter. Profusions of flowers appeared from no- 
where; gayly wrapped packages at each place 
enclosed Pi Lambda Theta stationery as souvenirs 
for everyone; place cards, appropriate in color 
and symbol, again marked our places at tables 
with a half dozen other friends. The warmth 
of the evening was equalled only by the warmth 
in our hearts kindled there by the kindred spirit 
of fellowship felt throughout the session. 

Mrs. Bixler, serene in appearance and flexible 
in vocabulary, as always, acted as toastmistress 
and introduced Marion H. McClench, Director 
of Publications of the Department of Public In- 
struction in the State of Michigan. Her subject, 
ably handled and apropos, was “Thinking To- 
morrow’s Problems Today.” 

At the close of the banquet, Miss Foulke 
unveiled and presented to the national chapter 
a gorgeous ritual cloth to be used during national 

(Continued on page 10) 
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The New National Officers 


President 

Mrs. Beulah Clark Van Wagenen comes to 
the presidency of Pi Lambda Theta admirably 
fitted by both professional training and adminis- 
trative experience for the duties of the office. 
She has served for two years on the National 
Executive Committee in the office of second vice- 
president. In that office she has aided with the 
organization of the national study program. She 
has also served as chairman of the Loan Fund 
Board. 

Originally a member of Nu chapter, she be- 
longed later to New York Alumnz. She has 
been president of both chapters. She is now a 
Life Member. 

Dr. Van Wagenen received the Bachelor's 
degree from Muskingum College, the Master’s 
from Ohio State University, and her doctorate 
in educational psychology at Teachers College, 
Columbia University. For some time she main- 
tained a private consultative service for parents 
and children in New York City. At present, she 
is Dean of Women at Hampton Institute, Hamp- 
ton, Virginia. 

In the responsibilities of her new office the 
chapter officers and the executive committee 
pledge co-operation to the fullest degree. 


First Vice-President 


Miss Bess Goodykoontz, after enriching Pi 
lambda Theta by four years of wise guidance 
as national president, becomes first vice-presi- 
dent. 

There is no member who has not felt the 
stimulation of our past president's leadership. 
We have been proud of her accomplishments for 
education and the distinction that has come to 
Pi Lambda Theta through her. 

As Assistant Federal Commissioner of Edu- 
ction in the Department of the Interior at 
Washington, D.C., she has been a pioneer and 
a1 inspiration for women in education. Her 
achievements are too numerous to list. We are 
grateful that she felt the call of Pi Lambda Theta 
to its national office worthy of the time and effort 
that it has required of her. 


Second Vice-President 


To fill the unexpired half of the four-year 
term to which Mrs. Van Wagenen had been 
elected in 1935, Mrs. Ethel Mabie Falk was 
elected to the office of second vice-president. 

Mrs. Falk is a charter member of Alpha Beta 
chapter, which she served as president in 1932- 
33. 

She was formerly in charge of curriculum 
study in the public schools of Madison, Wiscon- 
sin, where her husband is at present acting super- 
intendent of schools. During the summer she 
taught in the University of Minnesota. 

She is one of the authors of Elementary 
English in Action, published by D. C. Heath 
and Company and also of Co-operative Life and 
Business, published by E. M. Hale and Com- 
pany. 

Mrs. Falk’s responsibility as a member of the 
Executive Committee will be principally the 
editorship of the Pr LAMBDA THETA JOURNAL. 


Corresponding Secretary 


Mrs. Lois Dart Suffield, a past president of 
Sigma chapter, was elected to a four-year term 
as corresponding secretary. She is at present 
working on her doctorate at the University of 
Southern California and also teaching in Los 
Angeles Junior College at Los Angeles, Califor- 
nia. 

During the summer she was at Stanford Uni- 
versity where her husband is completing his 
work for his doctorate. During the year Mr. 
Suffield is Business Manager and Director of 
Adult Education for the City Schools of Palo 
Alto. 

Mrs. Suffield is a graduate of Fargo College, 
Fargo, North Dakota and of Moorhead State 
Teachers’ College, Moorhead, Minnesota. She 
received the Master’s degree from the University 
of Southern California. She has had a variety of 
teaching experience in six states and, in addition, 
has worked in life insurance, radio, and journal- 
ism. 

She contributes to the work of many civic and 
community organizations. 
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Keeper of Records 


Mrs. Lola Stuart Eller, formerly of Lambda 
chapter, now of Indianapolis Alumnz chapter, 
was elected to a four-year term as keeper of 
records. 

She received the Bachelor’s degree from the 
University of Chicago and the Master's degree 
from Butler University in Indianapolis. 

Mrs. Eller has served as chapter president and 
as delegate to Council for the Indianapolis 
Alumnz in previous years. 

She is now principal of the Steven Collins 
Foster School, an elementary and junior high 
school in Indianapolis. She is also secretary of 
the Safety Council, an advisory member of the 
City Campfire Girls’ Council, and secretary of 
the Administrative Women’s Council. She has 
participated in curriculum revision in mathema- 
tics in her local school system. 


Member at Large 


Miss Mary Belle Granger of Psi chapter was 
elected member at large for a term of two years. 
She has also served her local chapter as president 
and as delegate to the National Council. 

Miss Granger received her Bachelor’s degree 
from the University of Texas and her Master's 
from the University of Tennessee. 

She is a teacher in the high school in Austin, 





Texas. Her major outside interest is music. She 
is a member of Mu Phi Epsilon, national music 
sorority, and takes an active part in promoting 
community concerts. 


Treasurer 


Mata V. Bear, who was elected at the 1935 
Council for a four-year term, continues to serve 
in the difficult and time-consuming routine of 
financial management of the organization. Her 
smooth, careful, accurate handling of the busi- 
ness of Pi Lambda Theta deserves our admira- 
tion and appreciation. 

Miss Bear is an assistant in research in the 
Division of Tests and Measurements of the St. 
Louis schools. 

She is one of the authors of Daitly Life 
Language Lessons, published by Ginn and Com. 


pany. 


Executive Secretary 


Our very efficient executive secretary, Mrs. 
Kathryn McGuire Williams, upon whom both 
national and local officers depend for informa- 
tion and assistance, was re-appointed by the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. All members who have 
worked with Mrs. Williams in the past will 
heartily approve the action and welcome her con- 
tinued aid. 





THE SOCIAL SIDE OF COUNCIL 


(Continued from page 8) 


initiation or installation ceremonies together 
with the candelabra, a gift of two years ago. 

By the close of the Saturday morning meeting, 
friends were parting again to scatter in many 
directions,—inspired and encouraged, all eager 
to be among those present at the next Council, 
when it meets in California in June of 1939, 


and all agreed that this one had been successful 
in numbers, progress and thoroughgoing ¢f- 
joyment. 


Dorothy Greenleaf was a visitor at the 1937 Cout 
cil. She is a past president of Alpha Beta and was @ 
delegate at the Council in 1935. 
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A Tribute to Our Former National 
Officers 


— national officers in submitting their 
reports to the Tenth Biennial Council 
rounded out years of achievement in Pi Lambda 
Theta. Appreciation for their services was ex- 
pressed at Council. Local chapters that have en- 
joyed assistance from these officers share in the 
enthusiasm of their delegates and wish through 
the JOURNAL to extend gratitude for the enthusi- 
asm and energy that these women have devoted 
to the needs of our national organization. 

The retiring first vice-president, Mrs. Gene- 
vieve Knight Bixler, was elected to Pi Lambda 
Theta in the spring of 1925. Since that time 
she has given continuous and valuable service 
to the organization. She has earned the deep 
appreciation of our membership. 

Mrs. Bixler served as president of her local 
chapter, Lambda, for the years 1926-1928. She 
was official delegate to the Biennial Council in 
Seattle in 1927 and began there the active and 
helpful part she has had in all Council delibera- 
tions since that time. 

In 1929 she was elected to the national presi- 
dency of Pi Lambda Theta, an office which she 
filled graciously and efficiently until 1933. Dur- 
ing her administration there was a reorganization 
of the fraternity requiring the adoption of a new 
Constitution and new By-Laws. 

The Committee for the Conservation of Edu- 
cation, organized in 1933 was headed by Mrs. 
Bixler. This committee secured the co-operation 
of many women leaders in church and civic 
gfoups in protecting education from the effects 
of the depression. The work of this committee 
continued through 1935. Many friends were 
made for Pi Lambda Theta through the work 
of the chairman and her assistants. 

In 1935 Mrs. Bixler became national first vice- 
ptesident. In this office she served in many ways. 
She made a major contribution when she as- 
sumed responsibility as Managing Editor of the 
Pt LaMBDA THETA JOURNAL. To her, as JouR- 
NAL Editor, goes the credit for the impressive 
change in the format of our national publication. 
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It has become in appearance and content a sig- 
nificant educational periodical. Mrs. Bixler will 
continue her connection with the JOURNAL as a 
member of the Advisory Committee during the 
next biennium. 

This fall both Mr. and Mrs. Bixler will be 
studying at Columbia University. Mr. Bixler is 
on leave of absence from his position at the 
University of Chicago. 

For ten years of interest, effort, and accom- 
plishment Pi Lambda Theta is most grateful to 
Mrs. Genevieve Knight Bixler. 

The retiring corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Katharine B. Greene, was elected to that of- 
fice at the Biennial Council in 1933. She served 
not only as a member of the Executive Com- 
mittee but also as chairman of a number of 
special committees. 

As chairman of the Committee on Fellowship 
Award she worked with the Committee on Con- 
servation in Education in an effort to unify over 
a period of years the research activities which Pi 
Lambda Theta supports. The Committee made 
a notable beginning in outlining constructive 
research that may be the basis for program 
material and for further research by groups or 
individuals. 

Mrs. Greene contributed also to the work of 
the Honorary Membership Committee and of the 
Life Membership Committee. 

She has been generous with time for confer- 
ence and for inspection of local chapters. The 
organization is extremely grateful for Mrs. 
Greene’s helpfulness during the past four years. 

That her retirement from the executive com- 
mittee will not mean inactivity or lack of in- 
terest in the organization is evidenced by her 
preparation of an article for this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 

Miss Shannon Pettinger, for the past two 
years Member at Large, retires from the Execu- 
tive Committee. To her was special apprecia- 
tion expressed at Council by delegates from 

(Continued on page 22) 








A Contribution 





to Programs for 


Recreation 


KATHARINE 


pF pase did I last enjoy a group of other 


individuals and at the same time enjoy 
myself ? And the time before that? And the time 
before that? Why do I enjoy doing what I do 
enjoy? 

The answer to these questions is very impor- 
tant to me as a growing individual. Enjoyment 
is the key to my evaluation of the processes of 
living. 

As a very small child I enjoyed being com- 
fortable. As a slightly older child I enjoyed 
having things to do, handling objects to make 
new arrangements. As I grew a bit my enjoy- 
ment in things was increased by the presence of 
others. At a slightly older childhood period I 
began to enjoy the use of my own mind for 
learning things and increasing my control over 
myself and that machine, my mind. At the same 
time I was learning to get more or less satisfac- 
tion from the control of other individuals. Later 
still, as I continued to grow, I got satisfaction 
from working in a group toward the production 
of ideas, performances, and objects with others, 
each of us contributing uniquely to the total 
result, so that what each had to offer was blended 
to make a more effective result than that which 
any one of us could produce alone. Sometimes 
these final results were considered important, and 
events were changed because of our group con- 
sideration. Sometimes the results were whimsy, 
and faded in the bright light of morning like 
fairy gold in the hands of thoughtless owners. 
But the process of producing these results was an 
enjoyable memory. 

As we get still older, and hardened in the 
ways of the world, we may decide that all this 
got us nowhere, and turn our attention to the 
mere production of ends to which names are 
attached. We have stopped growing in control 
of our minds and control of the processes of 
group thinking so that finally we do not think, 
do not enjoy others for the sheer creative delight 
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B. GREENE 


of it, but merely for the end results of increased 
glory for ourselves, measured in some fashion 
external to the processes of group sharing. 

This warping of enjoyment of thinking and 
of social creation may have taken many forms, 
One may have found that she was too tired by 
routine to have enough energy left for the hard 
initial push needed to carry one over into the 
freer realms of creation. One may have burned 
her hands on subjects that were administratively 
displeasing, and decided that there was nothing 
in it for her. One may have turned lazy with 
the lethargy of the opiate eater, and decided 
that mere busy-ness was better than trying for 
something whose shape could be seen dimly 
through the cloud of unborn chaotic thoughts. 
One may have been canalized into superficial 
thinking and retreated from the pains and un- 
certainties of growing into someone as yet un- 
imagined. In other words, individuals may by 
one of many processes have settled down into 
the comfoit of not thinking in new ways, and 
slowly into beating out the millround of their 
common fate a certain number of hours a day. 
They are satisfied that they have done their duty 
and therefore are free to spend the rest of their 
time in any cheap and easy way that comes most 
readily, so long as it offends no one. 

Such retreats have been marked by dropping 
to easier, more infantile forms of behavior. One 
may sulk, retreating like a baby to something 
well within her grasp, but unlike a baby never 
coming out to try something new. Another may 
blame others for a lack of interest, for being 
hemmed in through the fault of circumstances, 
not of herself. Her retreat may be through es- 
cape of any sort, books, bridge, sewing, anything 
used for its chances to keep her from thinking, 
and used to pass time that otherwise would cry 
aloud for something to occupy it. Her retreat 
may be into destruction, into gossip, into work- 
ing against what others are doing, into trying to 
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push herself forward as important. Her retreat 
may be into the control of others on a basis of 
force or brutal insistence on her way regardless 
of what it means to others. Her escape may be 
in showing off to others how smart she is, and 
how much better she can do things than can 
others. 

All such retreats are steps backward into 
stages that were at one time valuable in growth 
but which now are less than the best of which 
one is capable, as a walking baby retreats at 
times to crawling which was once progress for 
him. The best that one can do now is a bit of 
a stretch for all powers; it is activity which re- 
makes all you are and can do into a newer, 
more complex form, as the baby’s stair climbing 
stretches him and reintegrates his power to move, 
to perceive, and to control into new patterns of 
new power for his growth. 

Moving forward into new forms of social 
understanding requires processes which are not 
under the control of one person nor of an oli- 
garchy. It means to attempt to work out solutions 
to problems in group fashion, with each indi- 
vidual giving creatively of his best. For begin- 
ning purposes, and for many meetings of indi- 
viduals of diverse interests, this is done best 
through discussing problems which are of im- 
portance to each person present. 

The easiest most informal method is known 
by various slang terms, from the “Klatsch,” of 
our grandmothers, to the ‘‘gabfest” of our 
mothers, to the “bull session” of our brothers, 
to the midnight “hash parties” of many of us 
all. At least a group of individuals are trying to 
work out answers among themselves. Their prog- 
fess grows steadily if there is some division of 
interest among them, but perfect freedom 
among the members to say what each thinks 
without fear of reprisal; if there is no accepted 
expert to whose opinion everyone defers; and if 
there is someone who is interested in keeping 
the group on each point until the real usefulness 
of that particular point in the whole project has 
been discussed and worked into the pattern of 
solution. But even in their lowest, most socially 
disorganized form these sessions have their value 
in rejuvenation of the individual’s pleasure in 
thinking, in the realization that group thinking 


has something to give to individuals in the 
group, and in the adding of questions to each 
one’s reservoir of thoughts for unoccupied min- 
utes. 

Such meetings have in them the essence of 
recreation for higher social levels of communica- 
tion in which we live as adults. They are often 
neglected by us because of our routinized belief 
that other kinds of associations are more digni- 
fied, more efficient, more spectacular. In such a 
group as Pi Lambda Theta we have an oppor- 
tunity to do with our meetings the same old thing 
that other groups do, to contribute to members 
in the same way that they have become hardened 
to, or we have the chance to experiment in social 
growth for the benefit of all the individuals, and 
the group. 

That is, we can have a variety of lecturers 
come in, discuss their little favorite subject, and 
retreat amid the plaudits of the crowd. The net 
result may be another time filled in, an honored 
name on the program, a slight drain on the 
treasury, and a rapidly fading corsage on the 
speaker. We can have papers and reports from 
group members. There is an added gain here 
for the individual if the person in reporting 
learns something, but there is the added hazard 
for the group that the reporter may not have 
anything to give. There may be meetings that 
are planned to progress along certain lines of 
correlated information so that each speaker con- 
tributes to the detailed information on which the 
group members may draw, if they remember 
what is said. Experts may be invited in to make 
clear certain tangled points. Each of these may 
be of value, or valueless to the group and to the 
members, The value comes in what happens 
within the individuals. Is there a residue of in- 
formation ? Is there a change in points of view? 
Is there, best of all, a new integration of powers ? 
But the chances for such changes in individuals 
are not well planned; they are incidental. 

Chance for such reintegration comes best when 
a group, free to discuss without baleful adminis- 
trative results, actually handles problems which 
face it, and when there is a serious attempt to 
understand the meaning of the problem in the 
lives of others. 

This is what I call ‘Meetings for recreation.” 
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It is meeting for the purpose of understanding 
others, and of building towards ends an indi- 
vidual cannot reach by himself. It is not a meet- 
ing FOR SOMETHING, in the sense that some 
outside demand or problem is to be settled by 
having the meeting. It is a meeting for pleasure 
in the meeting's own inherent purposes. If a tea, 
it is not a tea FOR THE DEAN, it is a tea for 
recreation of the members. If the Dean is pleas- 
ant, not too bossy, and willing to see that she 
is part of give-and-take, then ask her. But a tea 
that is recreational is not done for effect, it is 
done to contribute to all in an atmosphere of 
equality and freedom from artificial restrictions. 
If an organized meeting with a title, it is not 
FOR A LECTURER. If the group has reached a 
point where it wants information, or analyses of 
points of view which it does not understand or 
cannot feel to be truly held by others, then an 
expert may be called in, but not as the sole 
standard-bearer of truth. She should be made 
to serve the group purposes, and contribute as 
she is asked for help, not inundate all questions 
with an overwhelming rightness and complete 





knowledge of the subject. The group may show 
this attitude to the lecturer; it is fulsome hypoc- 
risy. The lectured-to admit by this stultifying 
attitude that they have not the brains of the 
lecturer. And heaven help this country when that 
becomes true in more than the accepted hypocrisy 
of the lecture system. 

Now, this is my opening contribution to dis. 
cussion of our group problem of what to do 
with programs. What do you have to say? How 
can we take and twist this single point of view 
so that in the end we may have a well-rounded 
idea of the meaning of programs for recreation 
in Pi Lambda Theta? Won’t you write and let 
us keep this hash-party going? There is always 
a welcome for us all in the JOURNAL when we 
have something to say. We don’t have a depart- 
ment for kicks and bouquets, but we can build 
one on the meaning of Pi Lambda Theta in the 
growing lives of our members. 

Yours for bigger and better recreation, for 
teas that refresh, for experts that help us, for 
discussions where we learn and give in group 
learning. 





The Tenth Biennial Council 


exon Tenth Biennial Council assembled at 
National Music Camp at Interlochen, Michi- 
gan, on June 23, 1937, for a four day session. 
Not only were delegates and national officers 
present, but many visitors accepted the challenge 
of the preliminary announcements and enjoyed 
the fellowship and stimulating discussions of 
Council, So. popular was the plan that the 1939 
Council promises to be a magnet for hundreds 
of Pi Lambda Thetans. 

Through the executive secretary you will 
receive a detailed report of the business and 
professional achievements of Council. Your 
delegates, too, will bring you the information 
you will need in carrying on the work of your 
chapter for the biennium. We hope she will be 
able to convey to you the spirit of the meeting. 
Respect for the professional attitudes and accom- 
plishments of women and the desire to contrib- 


ute to them are the inevitable result of the 
contacts at Council. 

Having started the procedure of talking our 
problems over together at Council, may we not 
continue it in the pages of the JOURNAL? Yout 
retiring president presents a question in het 
report, “Is Pi Lambda Theta an honor organiza- 
tion or is it a service organization ?” The feeling 
at Council was rather general that the fraternity 
should be a professional and service organize 
tion. Contributions to either point of view may 
well find expression in our publication during 
the next year. Chapters and individuals should 
consider the question. Which point of view does 
your chapter reflect in the method by which it 
conducts its affairs? The JouRNAL Advisory 
Committee will gladly summarize for publication 
the comments you may offer on the problem that 
Miss Goodykoontz presents. 
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Program Plans 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ, Program Committee Chairman 


ONSIDERABLE time was spent at Interlochen 
C both by a program committee and by the 
Council Assembly, in discussing the national 
study program. Many suggestions were made, 
and at one session the Council delegates received 
a summary sheet of suggested programs on which 
to mark their preferences. Finally Dr. Van 
Wagenen, our new president, asked several per- 
sons to prepare program suggestions on five dif- 
ferent topics which appeared to create the most 
interest. These are the Units. You will see they 
are varied in emphasis, but are all related to our 
main theme: 


Unit I. A Study of Women’s Activities and 
Achievements: Community, State, 
Nation 

Unit II. The Effect of Present-day Social 


and Economic Tendencies upon 
Education 

Unit III. Women and Children under Fasc- 
ism, Nazism, Communism, and the 
Democratic Forms of Government 

Unit IV. Women’s Part in Labor Organiza- 
tions and Activities 

Unit V. Educating the Economic Illiterates 


The program committee hope that each chap. 
ter will find in this list something which meets 
the interests and particular talents of its mem. 
bers. 

These five series, though different, have one 
striking characteristic in common: they include 
less of the ‘‘speaker” type of meeting and more 
of the “working group” and “discussion group.” 

Each unit is supposed to represent a field 
large enough for a whole year’s programs, or 
more. Probably each chapter will select just one 
to follow through, but there is nothing to pre- 
vent anyone’s taking some especial part from 
another unit than the one chosen for the year. 
The main thing is to have “unity” and “point” 
to the year’s work. 

The material is not easy. It is new; it is cur- 
rent; some of it isn’t written down; it is happen- 
ing all the time. No one can handle it alone. 
A committee of wise and willing workers will 
be needed to see it through. 

Brief excerpts from the units follow. Chapter 
presidents will receive additional material from 
the program committee. 


UNIT I 


A STUDY OF WOMEN’S ACTIVITIES AND ACHIEVEMENTS: 
COMMUNITY, STATE, NATION 


Mary HARDEN, Alpha Epsilon Chapter 


= since its inception Pi Lambda Theta has 
' been vitally interested in the problems and 
careers of women, as evidenced in the purposes 
of the organization. As the association grew, 
this interest became manifest in a specific effort 
to make it possible for women who showed 
outstanding ability in some particular field of 
research to continue their work under its spon- 
sorship. In more recent years Pi Lambda Theta 
has given serious consideration to the actual 
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status of woman in relation to her many prob- 
lems in the modern scene. 

During the year, 1936-37, the chapters of Pi 
Lambda Theta set out definitely to study some 
of the varied problems of women. This study 
culminated in the program of the Tenth Bien- 
nial Council held at Interlochen, Michigan, in 
June, 1937. Some of the different phases of 
women’s activities were discussed, as follows: 
Occupations for Women Trained in Education; 
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Education for Home and Family Life; Problems 
of College-Trained Women; Movements of 
Interest to Women’s Professional Groups; A 
Conception of Education Adapted to Women. 

The keen interest shown in the problems and 
ativities of women prompted the Program Com- 
mittee of the Council Meeting to center some of 
its suggestions for chapter programs for the 
coming year in problems and achievements of 
women. One of the problems selected for study 
was: “A Survey of Women’s Activities and 
Achievements in the Local Community, State, 
and Nation.” 

A survey of women’s activities as listed in 
this topic suggests an inventory of what women 
are actually achieving in their various occupa- 
tions, professions, and avocations. 

In view of the fact that members of Pi 
lambda Theta, because of the very nature of 
the organization, have made contributions fur- 
thering progress in education and many other 
lines of work, it is suggested that each chapter 
consider canvassing its membership for data 
on individual accomplishments. This might be 
done through the use of a questionnaire, the 
same form to be used by each chapter, so that 
data thus collected might form the nucleus of a 
“Who's Who in Pi Lambda Theta.” A ques- 


tionnaire is being sent to each chapter president. 


Uses of Information 


After answers to these questionnaires have 
been secured, various uses might be made of 
the data, for example: 

1. By tabulating data, each chapter would 
have a comprehensive view of the activities 
and interests of its members. 

2. This information might be used as a basis 
for: 

a. Conducting interesting and worth-while 
chapter programs. 

b. Indicating the type of service which the 
chapter membership could render to 
community progress, and the indivi- 
duals who might best contribute to 
educational, social, and political work. 

c. Showing the variety of achievements of 
women today. 

d. Indicating the diversity and direction 
of trends in professions and occupations 
within the organization. 

3. The data might form the nucleus of a 
“Who's Who in Pi Lambda Theta.” 

4. Results would serve as material for the 
writing and publication of articles. 


UNIT II 


THE EFFECT OF PRESENT-DAY SOCIAL AND ECONOMIC 
TENDENCIES UPON EDUCATION 


LOUISE PRICE, Upsilon Chapter 


SAFEGUARDING POLITICAL DEMOCRACY 


A. Question: How can the United States safe- 
guard political democracy in the light of our 
present-day economic situation ? 

a. Is there likely to be an extension of democ- 
tacy into the economic realm? How nearly 
can we reconcile the freedoms of the agra- 
tian days with our industrial era? 

b. Is it our business in education to provide 
for conscious change? How far should we 
go in sensitizing the minds of youth to the 
problems they will have to decide? With 


what attitudes and techniques should we 
equip them? 
B. Bibliography: 

Lewis, Sinclair, It Can’t Happen Here. A fic- 
tionized version of what might happen here if 
free speech were abandoned and authoritarian- 
ism resulted. 

Roosevelt, F. D., On Our Way. What the 
New Deal is trying to accomplish. 

Wallace, Henry A., Technology and the Gen- 
eral Welfare. (83 pp. 1937, Chapel Hill, N.C., 
The University of North Carolina Press.) A 
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series in the Weil lectures on American Citizen- 
ship delivered at the University of North Caro- 
lina; deals with the impact of technology and 
corporations on American life and with the 
question of controlling and directing the forces 
which they embrace toward a more balanced life. 

Littell, Robert, ‘These Schools Teach Practical 
Politics,” Readers Digest, July, 1937, pp. 75-77. 
Some practical illustrations. 

McIver, R. M., Society, Its Structure and 
Changes. Ray Long and Richard C. Smith, Inc., 
New York City, 500 pp., $3.50. 

Watch current periodicals for articles. Periodi- 
cals recommended: Teachers College Record, 
Forum, Readers’ Digest, N.E.A. Proceedings, 
Current Opinion, Vital Speeches, Harper's, At- 
lantic Monthly. 


C. Techniques: 


These questions easily provide material for 
one or two panels of one and a half hours each. 
The panels may be made up entirely of chapter 
members or they may be half chapter members 
and half outside specialists. If the chapter is a 


UNIT Ill 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN UNDER FASCISM, NAZISM, COMMUNISM, 
AND THE DEMOCRATIC FORMS OF GOVERNMENT* 


Lois Dart SUFFIELD, Sigma Chapter 


I LAMBDA THETANS will study the subject, 

“Women and Children under Fascism, 
Nazism, Communism, and the Democratic Forms 
of Government,” with one definite program in 
mind or a series of varied programs. The use 
made of the study materials and bibliographies 
which follow will depend upon the type of pro- 
gtam selected. Various techniques have been out- 
lined in the material being sent to chapter presi- 
dents. 


Materials for Study 


The subject, “Women and Children under 


* Mrs. Suffield gives special thanks to Dean Lutz, 
Dr. Quillen, Dr. Roberts, and Mr. MacLean of Stan- 
ford University for their generous help in preparing 
this unit. 


small group, it might be well to invite guests 
The committee in charge of planning such pro. 
grams should familiarize themselves beforehand 
with the techniques of panel discussions, includ. 
ing the actual setting up of the physical arrange. 
ments so that they are informal and Pleasing. 
A chairman who can keep things moving and 
pick out the grist of other people’s contributions, 
ask pertinent questions to bring out points, and 
tie the threads of other people’s thoughts to. 
gether is needed. The people on a panel should 
be chosen partly for personality and should bk 
so placed at the table that the dramatic value of 
differences of opinion is capitalized. A challeng. 
ing whip who will ask stimulating questions of 
others is well placed on each side and at som 
distance from the chairman. A planning session 
several days ahead of time is a good thing. On 
the other hand the planning session should not 
be so much of a rehearsal that all steam is 
gone before the larger meeting comes. A good 
panel has spontaneity, takes thinking “on the 
spot,” and is really successful only when it 
catches fe from the interplay of mind on mind. 


Fascism, Nazism, Communism, and the Demo 
cratic Forms of Government,” is comprehensive, 
timely, and of such scope and depth that it can 
not be separated entirely from the general bac 
ground of fundamental treatments of univers! 
movements. Much general reading must be dont 
to ferret out the specific information needed « 
desired for varied presentations of this onl 
The following recent bibliographies are of gret 
help to the reader: 

A Bibliography on Education in the Deptt: 
sion, Educational Policies Commission, 1202 Si 
teenth Street Northwest, Washington, DC 
June, 1937. Price per copy, 50 cents. 

Bibliography and Summaries of Education 
July, 1935 by Monroe and Shores, The H. ¥ 
Wilson Co., New York, 1936. 
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The Encyclopaedia of the Social Sciences will 
be exceedingly valuable both for its articles and 
bibliographical material. 

Periodical material is even more valuable than 
book material in investigating contemporary 
problems. The Reader's Guide should be con- 
sulted constantly. The following periodicals will 
be particularly helpful: The Annals of the 
American Academy of Political and Social Sci- 
ence; The American Journal of Sociology; Bar- 
ron’s Weekly; Current History; Foreign Affairs ; 
Harper's; Living Age; The Nation; Nation’s 
Business; New Republic; News Week; Review 
of Reviews; Social Forces; Scribners; Sunday 
Worker; Survey Graphic; Time; Common 
Sense; Contemporary Review; New Masses, and 
the New Statesman and Nation. 

The National Council for the Social Studies 
has just published Kronenberg, H., Tryon, R. 
and Nutter, H. E. Pamphlets on Public Affairs 
for Use in Social Studies Classes. This contains 
an annotated bibliography of the best pamphlet 
materials in the field. The following series of 


pamphlets are especially valuable: Building 
America, American Primers, the Headline Books 
of the Foreign Policy Association, the John Day 
Series, and The Public Policy Pamphlets of the 
University of Chicago Press. 

There are also many excellent government 
publications. The Brookings Institute has just 
published a book on Government Publications 
and Their Uses. 

The Brookings Institute Reports and the Re- 
cent Social Trends Monographs contain much 
excellent data on many problems. 

General information relative to the Russian 
situation can be obtained from The Moscow 
News ; U.S.S.R. in Construction, and Sovietland, 
published in Moscow; The Slavonic Review, a 
survey published three times a year in London, 
and Soviet Russia Today, published in New 
York. 

For information in the field of the theatre, 
art, and literature, the magazine International 
Literature, edited by S. Dinamov and published 
in Moscow is recommended. 


UNIT IV 


WOMEN’S PART IN LABOR ORGANIZATIONS AND ACTIVITIES 


AGNES SNYDER, Chi Chapter 


I. Study Outline 
A. General background: The labor movement 
in the United States 
1. Before the Civil War—local unionism 
and Utopian movements 
2. Between the Civil War and Haymarket 
—Knights of Labor 
3. Haymarket to 1933—A. F. of L. 
4. Roosevelt Administration—trise of the 
C.1.O. 
B. Women leaders in the labor movement and 
their contributions 


Margaret Fuller Mary Heaton Vorse 
Sarah Bagley Josephine Roche 
Rose Pastor Stokes Grace Abbott 
Emma Goldman Grace Lumpkin 


“Mother Jones” Frances Perkins 


“The Flaming Milka” 
Hilda Smith Rose Schneiderman 


C. Legislation concerning women’s work 
1. Creation of state departments of labor 
about 1903 with resulting increase in 
labor legislation 
2. Appropriation by Congress in 1907 
of sum to investigate conditions 
among women and child workers 
3. Significance of Supreme Court deci- 
sion on Oregon ten-hour law for 
women—1908 
4. Significance of minimum wage law in 
Massachusetts—1912 
. The work of the Woman's Party 
6. The work of The National Woman's 
Trade Union League 


wa 
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7. Work of the U. S. Women’s Bureau 
8. Current trends in legislation 
D. Significant issues of today and tomorrow 
1. The influence of the C.I.O. on union- 
ism for women 
2. The professional worker and unionism 
3. The domestic worker and unionism 


Il. Suggested activities 


A. Develop general background through 
treading, lectures, and discussion 

B. Develop well-set-up files emphasizing 
particularly current newspaper and maga- 
zine materials 

C. Make a survey of local conditions as to 
activities of women in labor organizations 
—type of organization, numbers, activities 

D. Send results of survey to chairman of 
program committee as data for a nation- 
wide study of the topic 


III. Suggested references 


A. For general background: 

Beard, Mary R. Short History of the Ameri- 
can Labor Movement. 

Adamic, Louis. Dynamite, a Popular History 
of the Labor Movement. 

Vorse, Mary Heaton. Footnote to Folly. 

Dell, Floyd. Diana Stair. 

Hawthorne, Nathaniel. Blithedale Romance. 

Henry, David. The History of the Haymar- 
ket Affair. 

Hacker, Louis M. and Kendrick, Benjamin 
B. The United States since 1865. Chap. 12, 
“The Organized Worker.” 

Symes, L. and Clement, T. Rebel America, 
Left-wing Movements of American History. 

Lumpkin, Grace. To Make my Bread, the in- 


dustrial revolution in the South. 

Ware, Norman. The Worker in Modern In. 
dustrial Society. 

B. For materials more particularly relating 
to women: 

Recent Social Trends in the United States, 
Report of the President’s Research Committee 
on Social Trends, pp. 711-736. 

Wolfson, Theresa. “Trade Union Activities 
of Women” in The Modern World, p. 120 ff. 

Abbott, Edith and Breckenridge, S. P. “The 
Employment of Women in Industries, Twelfth 
Census Statistics,” Journal of Political Economy, 
1906, Vol. XIV, p. 26. 

Development of Minimum Wage Laws in the 
United States, 1912-1927. U. S. Women’s Bu- 
reau, Bulletin No. 61, 1928. 

C. For significant issues of today and to- 
morrow: 

Kilpatrick, W. H. et al. The Teacher and 
Society, The First Yearbook of the John Dewey 
Society. 

Hacker, Louis M. and Kendrick, Benjamin 
B. The United States since 1865. Chap. 35, 
“Challenges to our Industrial Order.” 

“Organized Teachers Speak Out.” New Re- 
public, 88:118, Sept. 9, 1936. 

Robinson, Aileen W. “A Critical Evaluation 
of the American Federation of Teachers,” 
American Teacher 19:12-14, 6. Oct.; 7-10, 30 
Nov. Dec. 34; 4-7, Jan. Feb. 6-18, 13, Mar. 
April; 6-9, May, June, 1935. 

Wattenberg, Wm. W. On the Educational 
Front; the Reaction of Teachers Associations in 
New York and Chicago. N.Y., Columbia Uni- 
versity Press, 1936. 

Files of The Social Frontier. 

Files of The American Teacher. 


UNIT V 
EDUCATING THE ECONOMIC ILLITERATES 


Prepared by the Program Committee, 1935, 
MARGARET HarcGrove, Mu Chapter, Chairman 


“Buying without information is economic illiteracy.” 


fe fact that from 85 to 90 per cent of the 
15 billions of dollars expended annually 
for family needs in the United States is spent 


by women clearly indicates where the need lies 
for consumer education, both among those who 
are already buying and among those who caf 
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become better equipped to assume responsibili- 
ties. Because of the federal interest this subject 
is deemed of importance to college and alumnz 
groups of women in Pi Lambda Theta. 


|, Education of the consumer as buyer. 


A. General objectives—understanding of im- 
portance of buyer’s place in competitive 
economy, importance of consumer buying, 
difficulties in intelligent selection of 
goods. 

B. Specific objectives 
1. When, where, how much to buy 
2. What is available and where 
3. What information to seek and what 

to avoid 

4. What to know about modern adver- 
tising, selling methods, etc. 

5. How to obtain and interpret informa- 
tion on labels, grade-marks and rat- 
ings 

C. Consumer education in elementary and 
secondary schools ~ 

D. Relation of women to consumer education 


Il. Responsibility of the consumer as a com- 
munity member. 


A. Question to be decided—Who is the con- 
sumer, the producer? 


B. Need of education on 
1. Consumer’s interests 
2. Difficulties in the way 
3. Measures necessary to promote con- 
sumer’s interests 
a) Knowledge of pending legislation 
b) Support of legislation by effective 
means 
c) Insistence on education through 
schools, colleges, clubs, educational 
Organizations, and extension pro- 
grams 
d) Demand for research of value to 
consumer 
e) Support and use of organizations 
working for consumer 
C. Necessity for pressure-groups representing 
consumers 


III and IV. Specific buying problems (Choose 
two) 
A. Foods 

1. Personal and family requirements 

2. Seasonal variations in supplies and 
prices; local variations in stocks 
and prices 

3. Quantities, sizes of containers 

4. Qualities or grades 

B. Drugs 

Some fundamental buying principles can 

be applied here: 

1. Consideration of needs, verifying of 
values, consideration of qualities 
suited to specific needs 

2. Information from public and private 
sources; evaluation 

3. Dealing with reliable firms 

4. Comparison of prices 

5. Reading of label 

C. Cosmetics 

A short general discussion could precede 

division of the meeting into smaller 

groups whose purpose would be to evolve 

a list of points by which to test the pur- 

chase of cosmetics 

D. Apparel 

1. Materials, fabrics, etc. (content, dura- 
bility, laundering effects, sizes) 

2. Ready-made goods 
a) Materials 
b) Workmanship 
c) Size and fit 
d) Ease of cleaning, repairing, etc. 

e) Style and fashion 
Consult Dr. Paul Nystrom’s check list of 
merchandise points on men’s shirts. 
(School of Business, Columbia Univer- 
sity) 

3. Accessories 
a) Materials and workmanship 
b) Artistic quality of style 
c) Appropriateness 
d) Individuality 


REFERENCES 


Agnew, P. G. “Standardization—a woman's 
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Eyes. Macmillan, 1933. 
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Branch, Mary S. Women and Wealth. Univ. 
of Chicago Press, 1934. 

Brindze, Ruth. How to Spend Money. Van- 
guard Press, 1935. 

Chase, Stuart and Schlink, F. J. Your Money's 
Worth. A study in the waste of the consumer’s 
dollar. Macmillan, 1927. 

Coles, Jessie V. Standardization of Consum- 
ers’ Goods. An aid to consumer-buying. Ronald 
Press Co., 1932. 

Cook, Rosamond. “Problems of Consumer- 
Buying,” Journal of Home Economics, Vol. 
XXI, Feb. 1929, pp. 92-94. 
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Consumers’ Guide. Free bi-monthly from 
Consumers’ Counsel, Agric. Adj. Adm. Wash. 
ington, D.C. 

Consumers’ Research Inc.—General Bulletin, 
Vol. I, No. 2 (1932) and others. Washington, 
N,J. 

Kyrk, Hazel. A Theory of Consumption, 
Houghton Mifflin, 1923 (Chaps. 8-11) Ee. 
nomic Problems of the Family. Harper and 
Bros., 1933 (Chaps. 19, 22, 23). 

MclIlwain, Knox. “The large manufacturer as 
consumer—a contrast,” Annals of American 
Acad. of Pol. and Soc. Sci. Vol. 173, May 1934, 
pp. 53-59. 

Palmer, Dewey H. and Schlink, F. J. “Edw 
cation and the consumer, Annals (See above), 
pp. 188-97. 

Phillips, Velma. Evidence of Need of Educa 
tion for Efficient Purchasing. Bureau of Publica 
tions, Teachers College, Columbia Univ., 1931. 

Supplement to the Sixteenth Annual Regional 
Conference Reports of the North Atlantic 
Southern, Central, and Pacific Regions. Home 
Economics Education, 1934. Consumer Educa 
tion. Office of Educ., U. S. Dept. of Interior. 





A TRIBUTE TO OUR FORMER NATIONAL OFFICERS 


(Continued from page 11) 


chapters in the Northwest who have had advice 
and assistance from her during her service as a 
national officer. 

Her contribution to eligibility problems cul- 
minated in the report of her committee to the 
Executive Committee at Interlochen. In a short 
time, through the formalities of amendment, 
many of the difficulties that have faced local 


chapter officers and members in their selection 
of new members will be eliminated. Miss Pet 
tinger deserves the credit for clarifying and ul 
fying the many and varied opinions expressed 
by local groups. 

She will continue her efforts for Pi Lambda 
Theta as a member of the Advisory Committee 
for the JOURNAL. 
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Announcements 


SECOND NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL BROADCASTING 


tional Broadcasting will be held at the 
Drake Hotel in Chicago, November 29, 30, and 
December 1, 1937. 

The American system of broadcasting, an 
evaluation of broadcasting from the point of 
view of the listener, educational broadcasting, 
and the future of radio have been selected as 
the topics of the four general sessions. Speeches 
on these subjects will be made by prominent 
representatives of education, the radio industry, 
and the listener, and will be followed by periods 
of open discussion. 


2 pe Second National Conference on Educa- 


Dr. George F. Zook, President of the Ameri- 
can Council on Education, will act as Conference 
Chairman. Dr. C. S. Marsh, Vice-President of 
the Council, is the Executive Secretary, and his 
office at 744 Jackson Place, Washington, D.C., 
is the headquarters for preparations for the Con- 
ference. Mr. Carl Milam, Secretary of the 
American Library Association, is Chairman of 
the Chicago Committee on Arrangements. 

Those who are interested in the maximum 
contribution of broadcasting to educational and 
cultural development are invited to participate 
in the Conference. 


THE ANNUAL SCIENCE EXHIBITION 


I" CONNECTION with the Indianapolis meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of Science, December 27-30, 1937, 
the annual science exhibition is to be held in 
Murat Theater. Registration and general sessions 
will also be there. Mr. F. C. Brown, Director 
of Exhibits, announces a number of important 


exhibits that may be anticipated. 

Scientific results of observations of the total 
eclipse of the sun of June 8, 1937, by the Na- 
tional Geographic Society—U. S. Navy Expedi- 
tion to Canton Island, in the mid-Pacific will be 
shown. The Museum of Science and Industry, 
Chicago, will have an exhibit of peculiar interest. 


GUIDANCE CONFERENCE HELD IN THE OFFICE OF EDUCATION 


oo CONFERENCE, to discuss the 
pressing needs of youth, both in and out 
of school, and how the Office of Education, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, may better 
serve schools and community guidance needs 
for young people, was held in the Office of 
Education, in June. 

Representatives of various agencies interested 
in youth guidance, and persons concerned with 
different approaches to the nation’s youth prob- 
lem, including city and state school guidance ex- 
perts, mental hygienists, placement directors, per- 
sonnel officers, and psychologists, met for three 
days with Commissioner of Education John W. 
Studebaker and a recently-appointed Office of 
Education Committee on Youth Guidance. 

The conferees, leaders in their fields in edu- 
cation and in industry, offered suggestions to 
Commissioner Studebaker and the Office of Edu- 
cation Committee regarding future service of 
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the Office along lines of guidance for America’s 
young people, and analyzed and thoroughly dis- 
cussed the content of a proposed Office of Edu- 
cation publication, ‘‘Planning Community Guid- 
ance Programs.” 

Commissioner Studebaker said today, “The 
Office of Education called this working confer- 
ence on Guidance in recognition of the fact 
that there are many urgent guidance needs for 
youth in school and out of school. Education 
has a responsibility to discharge in this connec- 
tion, and the Office of Education, through this 
conference, should be better able to cope with 
the many questions a matter of such national 
concern produces. 

“The outgrowth of a youth conference of 
representative leaders throughout the country, 
called by the Office of Education in June, 1934, 
was an Office of Education Committee on Youth 
Problems. This Committee prepared six youth 
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publications that have been used by communi- 
ties and youth agencies over the nation in the 
development of programs to help young people 
help themselves. One result of the conference 
just ended will be a thoroughly analyzed report 
that should be helpful to every community in 
the United States desiring to plan a community 
guidance program. Another worthwhile result 
will be more intelligent activity in the guidance 
field on the part of the Office of Education, fol- 
lowing the many suggestions, based upon the 
experience of those who attended the Guidance 
Conference.” 

Members of the Office of Education Commit- 





tee on Youth Guidance are: Dr. Maris @ 
Proffitt, Educational Consultant and Specialist 
Guidance, Chairman; John A. Lang, Admig 
trative Assistant, CCC Camp Education, Exe 
tive Secretary; Mrs. Anna L. Burdick, Speg 
Agent, Trade and Industrial Education; Y 
liam A. Ross, Specialist, Agricultural Educati 
Dr. Elise H. Martens, Specialist in Educati 
of Exceptional Children; Dr. Walter J. Gre 
leaf, Specialist in Higher Education; Dr. Jag 
F. Rogers, Specialist in Health Education 
Consultant in School Hygiene; and Dr. Da 
Segel, Specialist and Consultant in Tests @ 
Measurements. 





Journal Plans 


OURNAL plans and policies provoked lively 

discussion during the recent Council. Ap- 
proval of the new cover and the present make- 
up of the magazine was general. Many members 
expressed a desire to see the JOURNAL expand in 
size. The Committee on JOURNAL Policy te- 
ported a number of suggestions, which the new 
editor will attempt to follow. 

The JoURNAL will provide space each quarter 
for national program material. Bibliographies, 
book reviews, outlines, and articles will be in- 
cluded. The editor will welcome for publication 
articles of general interest. Topics such as con- 
sumer education, social and economic trends, 
social welfare projects, or health programs have 
been requested. 

Reports of chapter projects or activities will 
be given prominence. Surveys that are under- 
taken in local chapters at the suggestion of the 
program committee will make interesting arti- 
cles. 

A new section will be included in the Jour- 
NAL. It will contain abstracts of research stud- 
ies that have been carried on by members of Pi 
Lambda Theta. Such a section should be of 
great value since it will make available results 
of studies that might not otherwise receive pub- 
lication. Space will be provided in this connec- 


tion for the person making the study to requ 
from other members co-operation in such acti 
ties. If you have a study to report, or if ¥ 
know of one that should be reported, ple 
get in touch with Miss Mary Harden of § 
Advisory Committee. Her address is Horm 
Mann School, Teachers College, Columbia Uf 
versity, New York City. 

News notes of a professional nature will 
continue to find a place in the JOURNALJ 
possible, keep the editor supplied quarterly w 
news notes of both active and field members} 
your chapter. Miss Marguerite Hall, Schoolj 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Am 
Michigan, will summarize news notes for§ 
JOURNAL. 

As an aid to the financing of the magaal 
life memberships in Pi Lambda Theta should 
encouraged. One-half of the fund provided) 
such memberships is used for the JoURNALM 

The field membership fee of $1.00 also 


titles your inactive members to a subscriptiog 
the JOURNAL. 
The Executive Committee appointed 
Ethel Mabie Falk to serve as editor of the Ja 
NAL for the biennium. She will welcome & 
gestions and contributions from any membef 


the organization. 








